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ABSTRACT 

This article outlines a 2-year foreign language in 
the elementary school (FLES) pilot project that resulted in an 
unusual model of program funding and considers additional issues 
relevant to funding such programs. The 1990-1992 pilot project 
implemented by Michigan State University, the Black Child and Family 
Institute of Lansing, and the Lansing School District demonstrated 
that foreign language instruction begun in the elementary school 
benefits children. The 2-part program (part one: academic year 
program; and part two: summer program) provided instruction in 
French, German, Japanese, and Spanish to 150 students, grades 1-6, in 
which ll'l. were Black, k'l. Asian American, and k'l, Hispanic; almost AO'/, 
scored below the 60th percentile in Math and Reading on assessment 
tests administered by the State. Goals were to teach the children, 
make them more culturally aware, develop a working model of FLES, and 
train teachers in FLES. Outcome was measured in retention rate, 
absenteeism, class expectations and outcomes, and data obtained from 
parents or guardians. Results showed that the program sustained 
children's interest, collaborated by a A47. response from parents that 
their children seemed more interested in school under the FLES 
program. (NAV) 
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Foreign language programs in the el- 
ementary school increased in number 
and in scope in the 1980s, and from all 
appearances ciid so generally in spite of the 
financial problems confrontingeducational 
systems that one hears so much about. It 
states iirpicment their plans in the 1990s, 
whether they resolve their funding issues 
or not, it is only reasDnable to expect that 
the trend will continue upwanls The pat- 
tern for Michigan in the 1980s was a repeti- 
tion of the national trend. Sch(X)l districts 
introduced or expanded foreign language 
programs into the lower elementary grades 
in accord with the findings and recommen- 
dations of many national and state reports 
that argued for MKS*, and their programs 
reflected the three basic models of FI.K' - 
I-l.KS, FI.KX and Immersion. Regardless of 
the overall pattern in the .state, however. 
Unsing. Michigan, the state capital, was 
not unlike other districts that ex[>crienced 
sc\'cre funding problems, and it lagged 
considerably lx;hind state and national 
trends. In fact, ii continues to do .so. for no 
f"l.l"S* program has yet t.ieen initiated by the 
kxal district. Uiising. Michigan — the large 
conliguou.'; community l(x ated within two 
miles of Michigan Suatc l."nivcr.sity — is the 
seal of state government, H0(; - the (ien- 
eral Motors division of liUK k. Old-iinobile 
:mi.i Cadillac, and numcruDs husme.s.s('.>- 
ih.il supjV)ri the i.ar inilii.siry 

( j 'P.lr.irN lo what it m.iy Sfcni, the prcseiil 
p;i(X'r dfX'S not inteml to \k- an indii imi'nl 
uf a Kxal .schcxil district, iLsjuirposc. r.iihcr. 
i.s twofold to reu)unl a two year pilol 
()rn|ca in I"1.1-:S*. V)\X> I'lVJ v.huh ic.Millid 
>f. itn' forging ()( an unu.^-u.il nuKtcl, il not ol 
'>'i',iizn language for ek'incnlaiv siluxil 
; liildren. at lea.st of program fuiuling. audio 
(.(m.^kicr some i.ssuc.'^ rclevani lo funding 



Willi the C(jllaIx)ralioii and i. (x)(X'ralion of 
■.hree di.slinct agencies, a pilot proji'cl w.i'- 
in;pk'inenled by .Mu bigan Slate 1 !ni\cisiiv. 
^ ;he Hl.uk Child and I'aniilv In.siiiulc ol 
.j l.in^inv;, and ibc l-iiising IkkiI MiMncl 
Li. ti.d d'-nii iii'-li.ili'd 111 am ilouhlci wh.ii 
•.'.111. .Uional rcporis \m.-i(' it'h l.iiiumi; and 



what foreign language professionals have 
known for some time: foreign language 
instnjction begun in the elementary school 
benefits children. The educational experi- 
ences and accomplishments of the students 
involved in this pilot projea underscore 
research data and outcome projeaions of 
second language theorists. 

In 1990 Michigan Slate University OMSIJ) 
through ihe Dcpartmenl of Romance and 
Classical i^anguages inaugurated a !-Li:S* 
program for children of ihe Lansing School 
District (LSD). Building upon the principle 
that formal language acquisition best takes 
place in children in the lower grades and 
under an interact i\'e, intensive mcxie of 
instnjction, this innovative, two-pan pro 
gram provided language instruction in 
I"rench, German, Japanese and Spanish to 
150 students from this district in which 
language instruction is not available in 
elementary srhr>ols. Part One of ibe jxo 
gram took place during the academic year 
at the Black Child and I-amily lasiiluK' 
(B(;ri), and Pari Twcx during the summer 
at MSL". 



Parent or guardian 
commitment to the program 
was a sine qua non. 

A woril on the nature of the BCil'l and ibc 
place ol foreign languages in its agenda i.^ 
in order In 19HCi, itie syiniv)sium "HLuk 
( .liiKt in (iri.'^is," whidi wa.s held in I Jii.sm^ 
I onveiied i iver K(V1 community re.sidi'iil.'- 1' ■ 
di.si uss the problems and crises of Hlatk 
children The participants identified niajoi 
problem areas that needed to Ix' addrcs.sed 
by the .state and the kxal community Tlie 
syinivisium resulted in two major conimu 
nily- ba.sed outcomes, the prioritization ol 
the idcntilinl needs, and (he e.slahli.stmK'nl 
of the H(.i-'i. a conimuniiy ha.sed media 
iii'-m lliroiigti whit h the comnninitv i onkl 
l.ii ilil.ilr .ind iiiipk'ineni ai. t ivil ie.>- aimed at 



resolving the high-priority problems. 

The BCFI's Board of Direaors was a broad - 
based coalition of individuals, professional 
associations, community-based organi7.a- 
tions, religious institutions, fraternities, so- 
rorities, human service agencies and public 
and private entities. One of the major goals 
of the BCFI wastoassure that ciiizens ofilie 
greater Ijnsing area participate in the deci- 
•sion making processes which affect their 
lives and the life of the community, and to 
that end involve all who wished to partici- 
pate in a wide range of activities and 
groups designed to confront the problems 
of children identified through the synifxv 
sium regardless of race, creed, sex. or 
national origin. 

The program thrusts of the BCI-1 .-eflea the 
iileni ified concerns, .specifically in four major 
areas: Family and Child. Health and Menial 
Health, Fducation and Schooling, and 
limployment and Fconomic Security 

In the area of Fducation and Schooling the 
HCIT in.sliluied early (;n a tutoring ser\'icc 
lor any Lansing elementary or .secondary 
yhcxil child The Su(XTintcndent of the 
LSI) publicly acknowledged the impact 
that the IK^M's tutoring .service bad in 
reducing the drop out rate within the di.^ 
'.rict Other initiatives relevant to luiucaiion 
andSchcKiting ini ludcd a bands on si. ieixe 
exixrience for elementary and miiklle 
sttuKil studeiiL';, "Brand .New .Me," .senii 
nars and work.shops for adolescent girl.*- on 
.-.elf esteem, sclf-awarene.ss, career and 
educational goal .setting, and enrichnieii! 
I lasses incomputerskill.s, Suzuki and dance 
The IT.HS' program, initially pan ol the 
Institute's enrichment efforts, repre.sent.sto 
ditc the largest educational venture tot;ikc' 
place at the BCM .since iLS inception 

Characterlsitlcs of the target popiila 
tion. The n.I-;S* program enrolled 1S(I 
.students, grades 1 - (\ representing the 
following rai ial/ethnic groups: Black. 
.■\.M.in .\merican Hispanic i".. Dtlui 
11-0 Of the population ol tlic cliil 
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dren were designated by the Distria for 
categorical funding, and 5.9% as Special 
fiducation, two of the faaors used to iden- 
tify "at-risk" children in the ISD. On assess- 
ment tests administered by the state of 
Michigan, almost 40% of this student popu- 
lation had scored below the 60lh percentile 
in Math and Reading. 

Goals. The program worked towards 
achieving two sets of goals — educational 
goals that focused on the children, and 
longer range, disuia-centered goals. The 
first set aimed to: a) provide instruction in 
foreign languages, according to communi- 
cative models, specifically in French, Ger- 
man, Japanese, and Spanish; b) make chil- 
dren aware of the countries in which the 
languages are spoken; c) expand their 
understanding and tolerance of cultural 
similarities and differences; d) increase 
their awareness of and sensitivity to lan- 
guage with a view towards developing 
furthertheir English language skills through 
their experiences with a second language; 
e) introduce an awareness of a world 
beyond their own community that could be 
within their reach, 0 introduce children to 
ihc idea and reality of a university; g) and 
expand their sense of community to a 
global level 

The di.stria ( entered goals intended to pro- 
vide the 1.S1) Willi a working mcxlel of n.l:S' 
and train ledditr.s for Ili;S' for the long- 
range purpise of csiahlishing a viable 
program that (ould Ik' easily adopted by 
atui transferred to i lie LSI). This k)ng-rangc 
pur|-x)s<' has not iH'cn realized 

Instructional staff. Nifie icac liers inilially 
ni.ide up the iiislriklionnl stalf. They v^erc 
selected on ihe basis of their native or 
native like iirofiiiency m their res[X.Ttive 
language, their ex[K'rience and/or training 
in mclhocLs uf teaching a foreign language, 
and their experience and'or training in 
working willi elementary scIkxjI children 

To prepare them for the MSU IU;n LSI) 
program ilicy received sjx-cialized training 
in VI.V.S' in workshops conducted exdu 
sively for them by l.\ nn I laire, (xxjrdinalor 
of Foreign languages, l-'enidale t'ublii 
Scti(K)ls, l-emdale .Michigan These .se.s 
sions occurred [irior to the cominem einenl 
of the prognim In addilion, (he KMiIkt.s 
attended oilier workshops held ul MSj ' 
conducted by suih recognixed nalion.il 



leaders of FLES' as Helena Anderson Cur- 
tain, Gladys Lipion, Myrtam Met, and Carol 
Ann Pesola. 

Part One: Academic Year Program. 

During the academic year, foreign lan- 
guage instruction in the four target lan- 
guages was offered in fourteen classes, 
each meeting three days per week (Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, Fridays) at the close c.'' 
the regular school day. The 150 students, 
representing grades 1 - 6, were grouped by 
grade le vels with an average student.teacher 
ratio of 10+: T Classes of fony minutes' 
duration were held at the BCFI site, a 
former l^D elementary school building. 
The LSI) bused the children from their 
respective home schools to the BCFI. Trans- 
portation was crucial to the implemer.>a- 
tion of the program, especially in view of 
scheduling constraints and the fact that the 
students came from thiny of the thiny-fivc 
elementary school buildings scattered 
throughout the district. Following the for- 
eign language classes, the 15D would bus 
many of the students to their respeaive 
neighbc^rlioods 



If one is to expect foreign 
languages, or for that matter any 
subject area, to be a regular part 
of the curriculum, it must be 
funded in the manner in which 
other core areas are financed. 



Te:n.lK'rs used the (iirriculum develoiX'd 
for the carefully articulated 1-12 foreign 
language program of Ferndale, Michigan, 
asiheir instruclional basLs, mcxiifying it was 
necessary to accommodate program idio 
synaasics. In grades 1-3, HO-90% of the 
t imc was spent on developing listening and 
s|X"aking skills; in grades - 6, approxi- 
mately 60-70% of the time was devoted to 
the listening and speaking skills. 

Parent or guardian commitment to the 
program wAszsineqm mn. Ai the out.sei, 
they were required to sign a pledge of 
su|)|x)rt of their children, committing them 
to assist and encourage (heir children to 
learn, lo volunleer to a.ssi.st in the program 
when |-K).s,sihl(', and lo alleiid nionlhly 
nie( iin^;s in which thev w. )uld keep leani 



ing about the program, the methodology 
that was being used, the progress of the 
children, and about the different countrfcs 
in which the target languages are spoken. 

At the close of the academk: year, parents 
and students assembled at MSU for an end- 
of-the- year program. F-ach class partici- 
pated in a special performance to deirwn- 
strate some of the linguistic skills and 
cultural insights acquired over the course 
of the year. Iiach child was given a certifi- 
cate attesting to his/her partk:ipatk)n, and 
the parents received individually prepared 
assessment statements conceming the spe- 
cific achievements and language perfor- 
mance levels of their children, statements 
that would also be informative to a foreign 
language teacher should the ch ildren move 
into another school di.stria or should the 
l^D initiate its own FLKS' program. 

Part two: Summer program. The aca 

demic year program was followed by a 
two-week component held on the campus 
of MSU. LSD buses transported the children 
to the university where their daily three- 
hour Slay included: intensive in-class in- 
.struction, a brief recreatwnal period of 
soccer, visits to such university facilities of 
interest as the museum, language labora- 
tory, art gallery, farms, dairy, dormitories, 
and gardens During the recreational pe- 
riod and the specific visitations on campus, 
the students would hear the in.structions 
and explanations given in the language of 
their class. Thus, language instruction and 
language acquLsiiion were planned for both 
formal and informal environments as the 
c hildren simultaneously ex[X'rienced dif 
forenl leatiires of the I liiiversity campus 

Funding model This language [Vogram 
represents a cooperative vcniurc of three 
distinct agencies, each of whic h CT)ntributed 
hard dollars and in-kind sen/ice5 to olHain 
the educational goals outlined earlier 

MSU entered into thiscollalx^rativc venture 
with a view towards (voviding some in 
terim funding, perhaps for two years, while 
other .sources or agencies considering ab 
.sorbing or continuing the project. During 
two year MSU lx)re the co.sts of the instruc- 
tion and in.stmaional .Tiaicriais and .ser 
vices for lx)th the academic and summer 
com[x)nents of the program Inc luded un 
der in.struction are the .salaries of teachers 
and the fees for iiiservice workshop pre 
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seniers. Instructional niatcriais and services 
consisted of both consumable and reusable 
classroom materials — paper, fell board, 
models, realia, etc. — and such service as 
the duplication and copying of materials. 
MSU bore the costs of the on-site coordina- 
tor whose responsibilities included over- 
seeing the day-to-day operations of the 
foreign language program at the BCFI, 
working with parents, scheduling, direa- 
ing the meetings of the parents, monitoring 
the arrival and departure of the students via 
buses, andrecruitingvolunteers toassisl. In 
addition, MSU paid for the LSD buses for 
the summer component. In-kind costs from 
MSU included the use of classrooms and 
other facilities during the summer. 

BCFI made a significant contribution, fund 
ing the use of the facilities and day-to-day 
services. For example, BCFI provided the 
classrooms for the academic year program, 
and paid for the healthful snacks that were 
made available to the children upon their 
arrival to the Institute and prior to attending 
class. Seaeurial or receptionist sufT and 
telephones were also granted 

LSD's absorbed the transportation cosib 
associated with the academic year pro 
gram. Given the complex special nature ol 
the program within the Distria, transporta- 
tion was cmcial to the implementation of 
the program and to the success of the 
projea. It included bussing 150 students 
from thirty different buildings to the HCFI 
three days each week and transporting 
those who needed it back to their neigh- 
borhoods at the close of classes. LSD as- 
sisted as well by providing pupil service 
staff to gather demographic and other types 
of information about the students involved 
in the pilot project. 

Evaluation. Diverse criteria used to evalu- 
ate the program include retention rate, 
absenteeism, class expectations and out- 
comes, and data obtained from parents or 
guardians. 

The data clearly showed that the program 
wassucccs.sful in sustaining the initial level 
of intt-rcst and enthusiasm of the children 
iLs mca.sured by retention and absenteeism 
During the first year of the program, enroll 
mcnt allfilii )n was 7%, and over the loiirse 
III llic iwii years, attrilion ri^nhul 2^'", 
icMilling III an overall rclciilion ralc'(il"">"ij 
Tin- lovs III .siudcnls over llie two year 



period is atuibuled primarily to students 
moving out of the disiria and students 
advancing beyond grade 6. Absenteeism in 
the program averaged approximately 4% 
daily, a rate considerably lower than the 
10+% rate in the LSD. 

Data from the teachers showed that in 
grades 1-3 they actively used the target 
language 80-90% of the time, and in grades 
4-6, 60-70% of the time. At the conclusion 
of the program, students' aaive vocabulary 
ranged from an average of 50 words in the 
lower grades to over 100 in the upper 
grades, and their passive vocabulary for 
listening comprehension approximated 
twice the average of what they used ac- 
tively within both groups. The children 
were able to give commands in the target 
language, recite or sing some songs or 
rhymes, give greetings, comment on their 
liealth, state some emotions, use numbers, 
identify likes, dislikes, and preferences, 
and manipulate descriptors, especially of 
physical attributes. 

T he parents/guardians contributed to the 
evaluation process. Data colleaed from 
them via a multiple-cell questionnaire with 
provisions for open-ended responses con- 
cerned perceptual issues and conclusions 
I hey reached over the course of the projea. 
The return rate of the questionnaire was 
7S% To try to establish corollaries and 
dflcrminc cause/effect relationships on 
percept ion-ba.scd data can be a shaky meth- 
f)dology and produce invalid results. The 
data colleaed from the questionnaires are 
precisely that, data. There was no attempt 
to draw universal conclusions or projec- 
tions from them. Samples of some types of 
information or perceptions are given here. 
Data showed that. 

• 44% of tfie respondents perceived 
tfieir cfiildren to be more interested in 
regular scfiool at tfie conclusion of the 
foreign language program. Reasons 
volunteered by parents include: the 
foreign language experience enfiances 
learning; tfiey use tfie target language 
and routines when they do matfi; they 
sfiare information about foreign 
languages and cultures with cfiildren 
in their home schools. 

• 25% stated that their children 
preferred the foreign language 
program to regular school. Reasons 



included connments on "a good 
learning environment," tfie chiWren 
"feel special," and "possible foreign 
travel." 

81% believed that foreign language 
study helps children have a different 
opinion of tfiemselves. Some com- 
mented that their child "feels better* 
about her/himself; is "less shy," or has 
a "more positive attitude about her/ 
himself." 

■ 85% believed »iiat foreign language 
study helps children develop a sense of 
tolerance. 

» 92% reported that foreign language 
study helps children improve their 
understanding and use of English. 
Some reported that their child seems 
"more attentive" to conversations, has 
better "listening skills," and inquires 
regularly about "correctness of 
pronunciation or grammar of English. 

• 100% would want their child to 

continue studying a foreign language. 
This is, in effect, the bottom line that 
reflects their experiences with the 
program, their desires for the children, 
and, perhaps as well, their own 
education about foreign languages 
and cultures that took place during the 
course of the project. 

As Direaor of the MSIJ-BCFI-I5D pilot 
projea, I believe that one can recognize in 
it some issues atwut funding foreign lan- 
guage programs. Such is especially tme at 
a time when the financing of educatron has 
received national attention, tradit ional fund 
ing models of public cducatran are being 
scrutinized, and, as we all know, foreign 
language programs have tradit tonally been 
a prime target when budget exigencies 
diaale educational polk-y. Some foreign 
language professionals might even con 
sider the confluence of these situations 
quite troublesome. 

The collatwration of .several agencies in 
funding pilot projects is, of course, nothing 
new, and the practice uncjueslionahly 
.should tx- continued Pilot projcas, how 
ever, arc preci.sely that; lliey are ex(X'ri 
mental, llicy initiate, tnil they are not meani 
to endure 

One minhl argue that uillalxiralive hindint! 
can help resjxiiKl to the c risisttut conlronts 
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pijtilv 'fducalion, however, it is ultimately 
a quest ion of ownership. If one istoexpcct 
fcirei^ti l.inmi.iges. or for that mailer anv 
m)t)ie<.l area, to Ix' a refjular pari of the 
^xirrituluin, it must l>e funded in the man- 
ner in whieh other core areas are financed 
Unsing. Michigan, in this sense is not 
unlike other scliool districts throughout the 
nation Although this specific pilot projecT 
and others similarly construaed can ben- 
efit children, ultimately they are only stop- 
gap measures, for the curriculum needs to 
be viewed in more enduring terras. 

When the budgetary ax threatens, foreign 
language teachers or ccxjrdinators begin to 
question how funding can be found to save 
their program. Hffoas might better be spent 
in questioning all along why their foreign 
language i.-- in't a part of the <../rc curricnj- 
lum.that a'ni;)osite()f educational policies 
to whKh thcir distrnt us committed 
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